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NEW DEPARTURES IN EDUCATION. 



If quantity and mechanism are the standards of merit in 
education, our country excels all others. The American child 
uses three or four times as many pages of text-books in a year 
as the European child. In the average excellence of our school- 
buildings ; in the remarkable order and discipline of our school- 
rooms; in the consummate perfection of our marking systems, 
by which not only the lesson-getting but often the conduct of 
the largest classes is graded on a scale so fine and long that no 
two pupils are alike ; in the size of our educational meetings and 
number of papers read ; in the number of our educational jour- 
nals, now over sixty ; in the number of educational publishing 
houses and the bulk of their productions; in these respects 
Columbia beats all creation. "At this moment," said the super- 
intendent of schools in a certain large city, taking out his watch, 
"so many thousand children here are reciting their grammar 
lesson, and in so many minutes they will all turn to arithmetic." 
A Sunday-school authority lately declared that as the sun moved 
across our land, one day in every seven, about seven million 
children and adults, with little distinction of age or method, 
would be " on Abraham's sacrifice." Growth in bigness of these 
many sorts, with statistical illustrations, is the theme of many 
school reports, addresses, etc., and horizontal expansion has its 
inspirations. Although, compared with other lands, we almost 
never have the best in education, we rarely have the worst. But 
the very vastness, uniformity, and average mechanical excellence 
of our school system as a whole, admirable as it is in itself, and 
indispensable as it is for all higher developments, make it less 
plastic than it should be to the rapidly deepening apprehensions 
of the very complex conditions of setting children to learn what 
humanity has toiled to discover and striven to do and be in the 
world. Our printed courses of study, often so detailed and 
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exiguous as to destroy all the teacher's freedom and initiative, 
and our examination papers and exhibitions, which too often 
more than make up for lack of thoroughness by the number of 
studies begun, show off the children so well that we forget that 
many of our schools are, as has been said, working out here 
the problem that China has solved so well, viz., how to instruct 
and not develop. "Worst of all is the attempt of the so-called 
philosophy of this mechanism to meet the rising demand that 
the school shall do something for morals, by so distinguishing 
between the functions of church, state, family, and school, that 
only the above-named methods seem proper for the latter; when 
the fact is, the only thing that can ever undermine our school 
system in popular support is a suspicion that it does not mor- 
alize as well as mentalize children. This antiquated philosophy 
of education has no open questions, except into which pigeon-hole, 
in a predetermined system, new facts and ideas shall go ; and it 
quite forgets that rudiments of the studies are not first prin- 
ciples (at least save in exact sciences, and rarely there), and 
that the logical order in which subjects are best apprehended by 
the adult or scientific mind is very different from, and often in- 
consistent with, the arts of adaptation. This is what we now 
mean by the " old " in education. It has done great things for 
us in the past, and is an indispensable basis for future progress. 
Its danger is complacency and routine ; and when we reflect on 
the sad fatality by which everything in education always tends 
to gravitate toward the worst, without great and unremitting 
effort and enthusiasm, — a worst that involves national decay and 
even calamity, — it may be well to ask ourselves whether such a 
system is not, on the whole, better adapted to educate henchmen 
of political and other bosses, civil and religious, than freemen, 
and to enfeeble moral and muscular fiber, and breed actual dis- 
trust for books and mental culture by cram. 

The new education, on the other hand (if we may venture 
to indicate roughly the ever-shifting line between the old and 
the new in this field), holds that there is one thing in nature, 
and one alone, fit to inspire all true men and women with more 
awe and reverence than Kant's starry heavens, and that is the 
soul and the body of the healthy young child. Heredity has 
freighted it with all the accumulated results of parental well 
and ill doing, and filled it- with reverberations from a past more 
vast than science can explore; and on its right development 
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depends the entire future of civilization two or three decades 
hence. Simple as childhood seems, there is nothing harder to 
know ; and responsive as it is to every influence about it, noth- 
ing is harder to guide. To develop childhood to virtue, power, 
and due freedom is the supreme end of education, to which 
everything else should be subordinated as means. Just as to 
command inanimate nature we must constantly study, love, 
obey her, so to control child nature we must first, and perhaps 
still more piously, study, love, obey it. The best of us teachers 
have far more to learn from children than we can ever hope to 
teach them ; and what we succeed in teaching, at least beyond 
the merest rudiments, will always be proportionate to the knowl- 
edge we have the wit to get from and about them. 

Every important advance or reform in the history of educa- 
tion has been in large measure due to new insights into the 
nature of childhood, dispelling the mazes of error that are spun 
with such strange persistence and abundance through the minds 
of adults about it. There is a partition that insensibly rises 
between the adult and the child, as between the educated and 
the uneducated mind, which must be laboriously broken down. 
Pestalozzi dressed, washed, combed, aired, and slept in the midst 
of his pauper school-children, shared all their joys and sorrows, 
and effected his reforms because he had at last come to live in 
their world, and learned and told something new of childhood. 
Locke, Froebel, Herbart, Hamilton, Bell, Lancaster, Stowe, Wil- 
derspen, Necker, and most of the teachers whose work and 
words it is worth our while to ponder in the history of education, 
studied children, often in a systematic way, as a naturalist 
studies the instincts of insects and animals; and their exhor- 
tation is to follow, observe, adapt to the nature of childhood. 
Knowledge of the subject to be taught, though so commonly 
defective, is only the beginning of the teacher's wisdom, especi- 
ally in all primary and intermediate education. He must look 
solely at the pupil, and sacrifice, if need be, any method or 
logical order to the law of exigency, which requires instruction 
to be given whenever, wherever, and however interest is hottest 
and curiosity most alert. Premature, belated, ill-adapted infor- 
mation, given without determining just how much knowledge 
can be presupposed as the point of departure, this is the cram 
that makes bad, collapsible mental tissue, because not thoroughly 
digested and assimilated, and originates that worst product 
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of artificial methods, a dislike of study and knowledge. All 
possible, or at least all common errors liable to arise in childish 
minds at each point of each study, or the great source of ignor- 
ance as it may be called, should be carefully studied. To secure 
some practical knowledge of this kind of juvenile psychology, 
which should determine the matter as well as the method of 
teaching, is the object of the graduate courses in pedagogy, or 
of the almost gratuitous year of probationary apprenticeship 
now required in several European countries before even the 
best scholars are allowed to teach. It also explains the partial 
truth of the monitorial system, that those could teach a subject 
best who had just learned it, and who also knew the style and 
language of the learners. 

The new education of to-day looks at quality rather than 
quantity, and has chiefly in view two things : first, methods that 
are natural, and secondly, educational values — the highest of 
all kinds of value in the world. "When we speak of truth for its 
own sake, apart from all utilities, we mean its purely educa- 
tional value. In this sense it is well said that all sciences, 
religions, states, etc., exist and are good only because and in so 
far as they develop man. It is plain that the wisest of the 
founders of our political institutions realized far more than most 
of us do, that in a country so free and so new, and without author- 
ity, precedent, or tradition, only intelligence could control the 
conditions of human development. Narrow as their views of 
education were, they felt that in a peculiar sense it must be no 
less fundamental in a republic like ours than in Plato's, where 
all problems were ultimately educational ones. The chief 
specialty of our country must be education, if she is to main- 
tain her place among the powers of the civilized world. Here 
the wisdom of true statesmanship must culminate. The law- 
givers that will rule our land in the next century should and 
must study well the problems of education. Scientifically, too, 
the next problem is, undoubtedly, man and his faculties, first to 
know and then to control the conditions of his development — 
a most important aspect of the whole problem. The question 
how high a development man can reach, the fundamental ques- 
tion of civilizations, is likely, or at least ought, to be solved more 
consciously, and with more design and intelligence here than 
elsewhere ; and hence, too, the great and peculiar significance of 
our very few educational institutions of highest rank. 
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One of the most hopeful things in education is the dawn 
of better and more objective ways of studying the mind and its 
growth. The old-fashioned philosophies on which so many pres- 
ent methods of teaching are based, which are still well intrenched 
in most of our normal schools, seem imposing with their vast 
generalization, but are too introspective for youth, are formal, 
and where most absolute, least harmonious among themselves. 
They have done great good, and it is not needful here to point 
out their grave defects. But better and more modern methods 
of research into the phenomena and laws of the soul, more 
consonant with the demands of modern and especially Ameri- 
can life and thought, as specialized and cooperative as science, 
slowly doing over again the work of the great thinkers of the 
past century, and without losing their positive result, removing 
their limitations, enriching and applying their insights — these 
are now slowly but surely working out a true natural history of 
man's nascent faculties. Here is the heart of the pedagogy of 
to-day and of to-morrow, where the science and philosophy of 
education join friendly hands with the practical teacher, and 
here he who would speak with authority and be heard in the 
new departure already ripening, must study with patience and 
love the psychology of the growing, playing, learning child and 
youth. Thus alone we can, in the language of Socrates in the 
Laches, make the education of the children our own education. 

As thus the questions that were once thought settled by the 
old philosophy slowly open, it becomes every day plainer that he 
will do most for the education of the future who can make 
original contribution to the anthropology of childhood ; for, im- 
posing as any school system may be, it is good and will endure 
only as it represents and fits the nature and needs of children. 
Even in discussing such questions as the form, slant, and height 
of seat in school, the lighting, heating, ventilation, and size of 
rooms, the duration and frequency of recess, the number of stud- 
ies, the length of lessons, the best part of the day for study, the 
best form and size of type and script, the best position in writ- 
ing, the best size of classes, etc., — points that are now much in 
debate, — it is to the physical nature of childhood that we must 
ever turn for a solution, to which he alone makes real contribu- 
tion who brings new facts about juvenile physiology and hygiene. 
It is most readily granted that the tact, skill, and insight of those 
few who are born lovers and leaders of children and youth, like 
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Socrates, may be always trusted to make these observations by 
rapid intuition and adapt their workto juvenile nature by instinct. 
This is true genius, and always does its work better than any 
rules or methods that art can prescribe ; but, though found in 
nearly all ranks and places, it is too rare, too suspected, and too 
often intimidated to be relied upon to keep our vast system en 
rapport with the real needs of children. Froebel recommended 
that when a child was born, each parent should open a " life-book," 
in which should be recorded the stages of its physical and mental 
growth, good and bad influences and qualities, all striking in- 
cidents, experiences, and peculiarities, and the parents' own en- 
deavors, motives, fears, hopes, and plans in rearing the child ; and 
that this book should be kept without the child's knowledge, to 
be given to him at maturity as a guide to aid his choice of pro- 
fession or calling, physical regimen, etc. The study of child life 
has already produced a series of valuable pamphlets, mostly by 
foreign scientific men, containing records of their observations 
on their own infants, in a few cases carried on into the second 
decade of life. The same individual and objective method is 
already in use in the study of idiots, the blind, the deaf, criminals, 
and the insane, where detailed monographs devoted to a single 
individual or family are of much value. Applied to animals, it 
has in the past ten years taught us more of the habits and in- 
stincts of beavers, spiders, bees, ants, birds, etc., than all that was 
known of them before. Most of the writings of Francis G-alton 
and Candolle are in this line, and those interested in anthro- 
pology find before them a field as wide as it is new. 

As, after all, comparatively little of what is now being done has 
found its way into print, it maybe of interest to say that already, 
in this country, many teachers are carefully exploring, by many 
ingenious ways, with due precautions against both harm to the 
child and error in the results, the minds of individual children 
of all ages, one after another; carefully noting all important 
points in the environment, with a view to get at last, when hun- 
dreds of records are carefully compared, a better and more 
objective picture of the inward growth of our faculties, service- 
able alike for science and for the practical work of teaching. 
One observer makes a specialty of the plays and games of 
children, favorite toys, play-house architecture, play-ground 
rounds, the romances spun about dolls, pets, charms, flower 
oracles, jargons, etc., or gathers all the literature of the subject ; 
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assuming that, in a way, the amount of play-instinct measures 
the capacity for culture, and with, perhaps, the ulterior ques- 
tion in view, how this instinct can be made more educative. 
Another questions teachers, and yet another circulates questions 
for older pupils to answer in writing; and thus much useless 
but always some valuable matter is collected. Several parents 
preserve with care, and unknown to the child, every attempt at 
graphic representations, with pencil or pen, made by their chil- 
dren before positive instruction begins, dated and kept in order 
in a portfolio or scrap-book. Others make careful studies of 
child vocabularies; and in the schools of one of our largest 
cities, the teachers are obliged to keep a record of all the errors 
in English, including spelling and pronunciation and syntax. 
Others observe and record everything illustrating the childish 
sense of justice, or truth and honesty, or friendship and affec- 
tion, or even cases of conscience, etc. Teeth, eyes, hearing, 
physical measurements of several sorts, including weight, 
height, girths, strength, school athletics, school and college 
journalism, — all these rubrics and more are exciting specialized 
attention. Many parents keep more general records of the 
ways and words of their children, with no method or order, but 
sure to be of value to this new line of interest. Some work of 
this sort should be required of every normal-school pupil, and 
when its methods are fully organized it will do much toward 
making education more of a science, or rather, which is far 
better, a profession. 

By such methods as this, greatly elaborated and perfected 
by the study of modern psychology, the history of education, 
and anthropology, we shall know better than now the lines of 
strongest interest and curiosity in children during each of the 
main periods of immaturity, and in what order, directions, and 
rapidity their capacities unfold and may be safely set to work, 
and how much. Without more knowledge of this kind, the vast 
power that our school-machinery gives over the development of 
the child is dangerous. It is acquisition along the lines of least 
resistance thus ascertained that makes education truly "lib- 
eral," whether elementary or advanced. It is this that makes 
our colleges so much more effective under the elective system, 
which makes its way wherever the increased expenditure for 
instructors can be met. To some taste of such truly liberal 
education every child has a right, and without it, however 
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schooled, he knows nothing of the exquisite joy of rapid mental 
growth. By it the evils of forcing and overwork will become 
less grave. In this way only is it safe to keep on widening the 
sphere of culture, utilizing the instincts of play, industry, imita- 
tion, fancy, and emulation, and turning everything to educa- 
tional account. We question whether a modern Socrates would 
try to repress rather than to utilize and direct the Greek-letter 
fraternities, athletics, journalism, etc., that are sometimes appa- 
rently regarded as the noxious bilge- water of American colleges. 
For the average collegian, such non-examinable elements do 
probably more for life than what is derived from the curriculum. 
Parents regard these things too lightly, and the easy-going, non- 
paternal system of college government either carefully ignores it, 
often to the grave moral and mental harm of students, or if it 
interferes, does it with so little knowledge of human nature at 
this most peculiar stage, that the whole institution is unsettled. 
As the unforced opinions of young men are said to be the best 
materials for prophecy, so it is the voluntary interests that de- 
termine all academic ideals. On these interests and spontanei- 
ties of youth, all our educational establishments float as on a sea. 
If they fail, any one of them, these are stranded, and our wisdom 
is to study well in order well to navigate these still mysterious 
and propulsive tides. A good method of recommending knowl- 
edge to the young, and thus of teaching, is one of the most 
effective bulwarks against a slow relapse to barbarism, because 
by it knowledge and all its benign influences slowly fdter more 
effectively down from the higher to the lower intelligences. But 
all methods, curricula, and programs perish with their repre- 
sentatives, if persisted in from habit or convenience, after the 
all-controlling needs of childhood have found a better way. 
Hence, the danger for institutions and men of being left be- 
hind, which was never greater in this country than to-day, where 
progress in these directions is so rapid. 

There is now a demand for teachers of education, that is not 
likely to grow less, in a number of our best colleges, the presi- 
dents of which have taken up the lantern of Diogenes in earnest, 
and, it is to be hoped, not in vain. The work of public-school 
superintendence has lately become more professional in many 
parts of the country, and is also increasingly lucrative. Great 
educational progress is sure to be made in the near future in 
most of the "Western States, where the interest is now far deeper 
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and more intense than ever ; while the South is about to open to 
new departures to which hitherto she has been a comparative 
stranger. Within the domains of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, history, medical and sanitary science, and jurisprudence, 
and even religion, various aspects of education and even of 
child-study are now recognized special departments. In view 
of these facts and many more, the writer is of the opinion that 
there is now no line of intellectual work to which a young bac- 
calaureate can devote himself with greater certainty that indus- 
try and ability will find their reward in usefulness, reputation, 
and position than to the professional study of the theory and 
history and institutions of education. 

G. Stanley Hall. 



